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fer to have the Professors of Systematic Theology proceed by the method of Bib- 
lical Induction. 

As to the study of the English Bible, I do not know that I would make that 
a distinct part of a seminary course, but a very thorough knowledge of the English 
Bible should in my judgment be required for entrance into a theological semi- 
nary. It may be that an entrance examination on that subject would exclude 
many who now apply ; but that would be the case only for a little while, since the 
demand for such knowledge as a preliminary, would lead to more attention being 
given to it by those who are desirous of gaining admission to the seminary. But 
such biblical knowledge is indispensable, and whether it be insisted on for en- 
trance, or taught in a separate class, it must not be neglected, as I fear it is too 
much. Wm. M. Taylor. 

New York City, April 14, 1886. 



THE BIBLICAL CBEATION. 

By Prof. M. S. Terry, S. T.D., 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 111. 



It seems presumptuous to add another word to a literature so voluminous as 
that of "Biblical Cosmogony." We assume that the readers of this journal are 
familiar with the various theories which have been employed to " reconcile Gen- 
esis and Geology," and we will spend no time to state them or discuss them here. 
A faithful application of the principles of grammatico-historical interpretation 
would rule out most of the current expositions, particularly those which make it 
their special aim to harmonize the biblical narrative with the results of modern 
science. One of the ablest and most popular efforts of this kind is that of the 
late Prof. Guyot, whose work on Creation; or The Biblical Cosmogony in the 
Light of Modern Science (New York, 1884) affirms that the " days " of Genesis 
i. were vast cosmogonic ages, and are not to be regarded so much as periods of 
time as "organic phases of Creation." He holds that the word earth in Gen. i., 2, 
means " the primordial cosmic material out of which God was going to organize 
the heavens and the earth." He also maintains that in the first two chapters of 
Genesis the word day is employed in five different meanings. Such liberties with 
simple words would seem to set at naught all established laws of exegesis. 

Sound grammatico-historical interpretation requires that we explain words 
according to their common usage, put ourselves as nearly as possible into the 
position of the writer, and ascertain the ideas he expresses precisely as they 
lay in his mind. To transfer into the language of an ancient author the ideas of 
a later age, and torture his words in order to make them fit modern notions, is not 
exposition but imposition. 

The grammatico-historical method of exposition is fairly followed by those 
who adopt what is quite commonly known as the Chalmerian hypothesis, or ren- 
ovation theory. This hypothesis supposes the first verse of Genesis to state the 
primordial creation of the universe, but between the first and the second verse 
(some say, the first and the third) it allows indefinite ages for the geological de- 
velopment of the earth. It assumes that immediately before the introduction of 
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man there was a general, if not universal, destruction of previously existing ani- 
mal and vegetable life, resulting in the dark and empty waste referred to in 
verse 2. Geological science recognizes several such catastrophes in past ages, 
and it is assumed that the biblical creation was the renovation and reconstruction 
of the earth at the beginning of the present human period. Great names appear 
in support of this theory, and we believe no valid argument can be brought 
against it on the ground of grammatical exegesis, for it violates no usage of words, 
and conforms to established principles of interpretation. The great objections to 
this hypothesis are, first, that highest authorities deny any evidence of such 'a 
geological catastrophe immediately preceding the present period, and, secondly, 
that it imposes upon our faith a dubious strain. This hypothesis commits us to 
the belief that, as preparatory to the formation of man, all the continents, islands 
and oceans of our globe were upheaved and divided off, and all living species ani- 
mal and vegetable, were produced in three or four ordinary days. We have no 
trouble to accept the miraculous, and are even predisposed to believe that such an 
event as the creation of man upon earth would be accompanied with other mira- 
cles ; but the range and extent of the miracles here supposed are out of all pro- 
portion to the conditions under which the first man appears to have been formed. 

The difficulties connected with this hypothesis led John Pye Smith, more than 
a generation ago, to suggest a more natural explanation of the biblical narrative. 
In his work on the Belation between the Holy Scriptures and Some Parts of Geolog- 
ical Science he maintained " that there must have been separate original creations, 
perhaps at different and respectively distant epochs " (p. 49). He urged that a 
strict interpretation of the language of Genesis required no wider application of 
terms than to " the part of our world which God was adapting for the dwelling of 
man and the animals connected with him. Of the spheroidal figure of the earth, 
it is evident that the Hebrews had not the most distant conception." 

This view of the biblical creation has found very few advocates. In fact 
most writers on " Genesis and Geology " sneer at it, and pass on. Certainly, 
those who are looking to find theories of cosmical and geological development in 
the Bible, can get no help from such a simple interpretation as this ; for, as Hugh 
Miller observed, "it virtually removes Scripture altogether out of the field of 
geology." May it not be that all the difficulties, and the irreconcilable conflicts 
between " science and religion " which some have found in the first chapters of 
Genesis, have arisen from the hasty assumption that " heavens and earth " must 
mean the universe of modern science ? There is a charm about those grand con- 
ceptions of " the Cosmos," and some seem to go wild over the sublimity of finding 
in the days of Genesis the successive jeons of cosmical development as suggested 
by the nebular hypothesis. That hypothesis appears to have very much in its 
favor, and for aught we know may be as true as the Gospels. Why may not God 
have produced the world in that way as well as in any other imaginable ? But we 
protest, in the name of science and religion, against forcing the simple language 
of the Scripture to the support of modern theories, however true, which cannot 
be clearly shown to accord with the natural meaning of the words. 

The idea that the biblical creation was of limited extent, and confined to the 
region where the first man appeared, has been treated, as above stated, with deri- 
sion ; but we confess to have searched in vain to find one valid argument against 
it. Two objections only have we met with, and these are, first, the a priori as- 
sumption that it belittles the idea of divine creation to limit this grand picture to 
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a small portion of the earth, and, secondly, that it is inconsistent with the words 
of the fourth commandment. But what right has any exegete to approach the 
study of the first chapter of the Bible with such an a priori assumption ? Prof. 
Barrows (Bib. Sacra for 185T, p. 78) says : " It is hard to bring it into harmony 
with the spirit of the narrative, which almost irresistably inclines one, in the 
words of Hugh Miller, ' to look for a broader and more general meaning than I 
could recognize it as forming, were I assured it referred to but one of many crea- 
tions.'" We submit that what is here called "the spirit of the narrative " is 
rather the spirit of the interpreter himself, who is so freighted with cosmical and 
geological ideas of the magnitude of the universe that he feels that the old He- 
brew writer must have had his mind upon the same grand thoughts. Nothing, 
in fact, is more conspicuous in the treatment of this subject by modern Christian 
scientists than their persistent assumptions that the biblical creation must needs 
be identical with primordial and universal cosmogony. 

The other objection, that a limited creation is inconsistent with the language 
of the fourth commandment, comes with a bad grace from those who make the six 
days mean six cosmogonic periods. They are the last exegetes who should press the 
strict literal import of such words, for the obvious meaning of the commandment 
is utterly inconsistent with their hypothesis. "Whatever force this objection has 
arises from the expression " all that in them is " (Exod. xx., 11). But why sup- 
ply and urge the copula is rather than was? The reference is undoubtedly to the 
days of creation as described in Genesis, and the " all which was in them " or 
" all which is in them " are to be understood of the things there said to be created, 
nothing more, nothing less. The words simply mean that in six days God did 
what he is said to have done in Gen. i., 1 to ii., 3, and the heavens, land, sea and 
all in them mean in the one passage precisely what they do in the other. It is 
therefore begging the whole question and carrying all the assumptions mentioned 
above into it, when this objection is offered. We appeal from all such prejudg- 
ments to the language of the sacred writer, and insist that before any conclusion 
is formed we first ascertain the mus loquendi of the Hebrew words for heavens and 
earth, and, as far as possible, the ancient Hebrew conceptions of the world. Is it 
not contrary to all safe principles to attempt the exposition of an ancient 
writer by seeking or expecting to find in his language ideas belonging to another 
age, and based upon the results of modern science ? 

While it is true, as Hugh Miller observes, that the interpretation propounded 
by Pye Smith, " removes Scripture altogether out of the field of geology," it is 
also true, and worthy of special emphasis, that this interpretation sets up no 
hypothesis to meet scientific objections, but simply follows the natural meaning 
of the language. We submit to the careful attention of any one disposed to make 
the search, that the Hebrew words, commonly rendered heavens and earth, mean, 
according to the usus loquendi of the Book of Genesis, what we would now more 
naturally express by the terms shy and land, perhaps including also the associate 
ideas of atmosphere, climate and soil. " The heaven " is conceived as the ethe- 
rial expanse above, in which the luminaries appear to be set, and the birds fly, and 
from which the rain falls. " The earth," or rather the land, denotes not the solid 
sphere which we more correctly call the globe, but simply a region, an indefinite 
(and sometimes a definite) area of territory. The word occurs more than 300 times 
in the Book of Genesis alone, and in most of those cases it can have no other 
meaning than that of a limited section of country. The idea of " the earth " con- 
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sidered as a sphere, or planet, seems never to have entered the Hebrew writer's 
mind. 

May it not then be strongly urged that to the modern mind, stored with 
results of learned research, the English words " heavens and earth " mean a great 
deal more than shamayim and 'erets did to the ancient Hebrew ? Indeed, there 
seems to us a monstrous incongruity, with the nsus loquendi of these, words in 
mind, in supposing the land, visible sky, the waters, and the vegetable and animal 
species by which the first man was surrounded, to mean all the continents, oceans 
and islands of the terraqueos globe, the astronomic universe with its "cosmical 
history," and all the plants and organisms (even of the fossiliferous rocks) 
which modern research has brought within our knowledge. A portion of land no 
larger than the Malay peninsula, or the island of Ceylon, would have sufficed f or 
the entire human race before the Noachic deluge. Why then load down this 
simple narrative by lugging into it all our modern ideas of the cosmos ? Is it not 
confessedly an account of the creation of the land of Eden ? What had taken 
place on other portions of the globe, or what classes of living creatures existed 
before, or at the time of, this beginning of human life, are questions remote from 
the purpose of the biblical narrative. How and when God created matter, 
and what were the first forms of life— whether vegetable, animal, or angelic— it 
appears not the purpose of revelation to inform us. But this beginning of the 
Bible does inform us of the miraculous creation of man in the image of God, and 
of the conditions and environment of his first estate. The language touching sun, 
moon and stars, is then to be understood as phenomenal and popular, not scien- 
tific, and the names of the rivers of Eden furnish no clue to the problem" Where 
lay Paradise ? " The Edenic land was submerged and probably obliterated by the 
flood. The ark which preserved the family of Noah rested not on the soil of 
Eden, but possibly thousands of miles from the place where it was builded. But 
the names of Edenic countries and rivers would have naturally been preserved in 
tradition, and given to other lands and rivers by the descendants of Noah. 

As to the origin of this biblical narrative of creation, and the manner in 
which its details were made known to man, we have no knowledge, and any reas- 
onable hypothesis is admissible. But we consider unsatisfactory the theory of 
many modern writers (Lenormant, Dillmann, Ladd), that this narrative is but a 
monotheistic improvement upon the traditional cosmogonies of ancient nations. 
We may properly ask : Is this account of man's creation true or false ? Is it a 
revelation of God, or merely the dream, the ideal conjecture, of some Hebrew 
Leibnitz or Pythagoras ? Prof. Ladd, in his Doctrine of Holy Scripture (Vol. I., p. 
272), informs us that " the traditional cosmogony of the Hebrews preceding this 
account, probably told of eight or more separate works of creation. But this 
author has fused and moulded the ideaa of the traditional cosmogony according 
to the idea of God which entered into his own exalted monotheism, and as well 
according to the Sabbath idea." That is, as appears from the scope of his argu- 
ment, the Hebrew writer picked up the floating heathen traditions of the East 
and shaped them into what he considered a becoming form. It is, therefore, 
essentially a human invention, and at best only an improvement of " the cosmog- 
onies of the other nations, which originated in their observations of nature as 
interpreted by philosophic and religious conceptions." And yet the writer of the 
above considers the theory of Chalmers, especially as modified by Pye Smith, 
" dangerous to the very life of religious doctrine," and suggests (p. 267) that he 
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must be a notorious errorist who conceives " the Tohu-va-hohu of the Mosaic 
cosmogony" in any other light than as "representing the universal star-dust 
from which all worlds came ! " We venture to suggest that such a theory as that 
of Smith, which makes no " attempt at reconciliation " because it finds no " uni- 
versal star-dust " in the narrative, or in the conceptions of the sacred writer, con- 
serves " the very life of religious doctrine " more nobly than any theory which 
insists on seeing universal star-dust there, and, of course, as a necessary conse- 
quence, finds " the Mosaic cosmogony at variance with several valid conclusions 
of modern astronomy and geology," and containing " many errors of fact and 
faults of conception " (p. 284). Is it not the great trouble of all this class of writ- 
ers that their eyes are too full of " star-dust "? 

Many will prefer the hypothesis, more in keeping with the idea of divine 
revelation, and far less dangerous to the life of religious doctrine, that this biblical 
narrative is no imitation of heathen cosmogonies, and no attempt to revise and 
improve them, but rather the original account from which they were traditionally 
derived, but became mixed with legendary and incongruous accretions. Until 
valid reasons to the contrary be shown, we shall hold to the doctrine that man 
was created upright, in the image of God, and that this record of his beginning is 
a trustworthy narrative. We venture also the suggestion that, as the best mod- 
ern exegetes have abandoned the notion that the Noachic deluge was universal, 
so a closer study of the Hebrew text of Genesis i. and n. may set aside the idea 
that those chapters were designed to teach a universal cosmogony. 
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By Professor George H. Schodde, Ph. D., 

Capital University, Columbus, O. 



In order properly to understand the position and importance of the Book of 
Kings in the ups and downs of modern Old Testament research, it will be neces- 
sary to state briefly the leading ideas and aims of this criticism as such. For at 
the present stage of discussion an Old Testament book is put under the critical 
microscope, not so much for its own sake as for the purpose of learning what it 
can contribute toward the solution of the central problem of the debate. This 
problem is more comprehensive and general than it has ever been before in the 
history of Old Testament studies. The newer criticism of Moses and the Proph- 
ets aims at an entirely new reconstruction of the traditional views of the Old Tes- 
tament religion and its literary records. Por centuries, in fact at all times, it has 
been considered virtually an axiom in the Christian church and among Christian 
scholars that the Old Testament is the record of the unfolding of God's plans for 
the restoration of sinful man ; that Moses and the law stand at the head of the 
Old dispensation, both chronologically and theologically, i. e., that the law was 
the basis of the educational process by which Jehovah was training his own 
peculiar and chosen people ; that prophecy, in so far as it found expression in lit- 
erature, appeared later, and that its purpose was to assist in the work of the theo- 
cratic goyernment of God in Israel ; in other words, the Old Testament has been re- 
garded as a revelation from God and as a history of God's revelation of himself to 



